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which are placed iu the' following order : — first, parts constituted 
ior motion ; secondly, parts essential to animals respecting their 
own internal economy ; thirdly, parts superadded for parts con- 
nected with external objects ; and fourthly, parts for the propaga- 
tion of the species and maintenance or support of the young. 

Hunter's museum was offered to the College of Physicians, 
which declined the trust. It was then committed to the care of the 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln's-inn-fields, London, where it is open 
to the inspection of the public during the afternoons of Monday, 
"Wednesday, and Friday. - The corporation has enlarged the 
museum, instituted professorships for the illustration of it, and is 
now forming a library. The most valuable part of the collection is 
that in the area of the great room, consisting of upwards of 2,000 
preparations, which were the result of Mr. Hunter's experiments on 
the inferior animals, and of his researches in morbid human 
anatomy. All these originally were arranged as illustrative of his 
lectures. The first division alone, in support of his theory of 
inflammation, contains 602 preparations. Those, illustrative of 
specific diseases, amount to 1,084. There are besides, 652 dried 
specimens, consisting of diseased joints, bones, and arteries. On the 
floor there is a very fine collection of the skeletons of man and other 
animals ; " and if the council of the college," says the writer of the 
life of Hunter, in the Gallery of Portraits, ' ' continue to augment this 
collection with the same liberal spirit which they have hitherto 
shown, it will be creditable to the nation." The osteological speci- 
mens amount to 1,936. But the most interesting portion — we 
might say, one of the most interesting exhibitions in Europe to a 
philosophical and inquiring mind — is that wliich extends along the 
whole gallery : there the glory of his system shines. Let us take one 
small compartment in order to understand it. "Suppose," says the 
writer we have" already quoted, "it is wished to learn the im- 
portance of the stomach in the animal economy. The first object 
presented to us is a hyatid, an animal, as it were, all stomach- 



being a simple sac with an exterior absorbing surface. Here we y 
have the polypus, with a stomach opening by one orifice, and no 
superadded organ. Next in order is the leech, in wliich we see the 
beginning of a complexity of structure. Then advancing to crea? 
tures in wliich the stomach is complex, we find the single mem? 
branous stomach ; then the stomach with a crop attached to 
macerate and prepare the food for digestion ; then a ruminating 
stomach ; and finally, all the appended organs necessary in the 
various classes of animals." When Hunter died, the museum con- 
sisted of 70,000 preparations, and was said to have cost him 
£10,000. Hunter began the catalogue several years before his 
death. He bequeathed to the world nineteen folio volumes of 
MS. materials, written either by himself or at his dictation^ and, 
there is little doubt, of the most valuable kind. More MSlk were 
burnt by his brother-in-law, Sir E. Home, for no other apparent^ 
reason than that Sir Everard feared his own plagiarisms from 
Hunter's MSS. would be discovered. Thus an irreparable injury 
has been done to Hunter's fame. " Every year," writes one, -"as 
his museum is more closely studied, proves that Hunter had been, 
well aware of facts, for the discover?/ of which other observers have 
since his death received the honour." Happily, however, Hunter's 
fame has survived even so scandalous . an act. Every year there is 
a grand day at Lincoln's-inn-fields. "Warriors and statesmen — 
poets and artists — men of celebrity in every walk of life, are found 
among the audience. The president is the orator. Referring to 
the fitness of the day for the subject— the 14th of February, and 
the birthday of John Hunter — he proceeds, in a notice of his life, to 
show what the college and the profession and the world owe to 
this illustrious man. Surely no more fitting place could be found 
for such a theme. Under the bust of Wren, in St. Paul's, we read,. 
"Si monumenlum, requiris circumspice." Under the portrait of 
Hunter in Lincoln's-inn-fields the same might be written. Every- 
thing around speaks of Hunter's talent, energy, and power. 



ROMAN MONUMENTS AT TURBIA. 



TuitBiA is one of the principal points of interest in the doubtful and 
disputed territory between Nice and Monaco. On leaving the village 
we begin to descend ; Monaco lies directly below, and looking upon it 
from the terrace of Turbia, we feel almost inclined to take a leap 
downwards ; but it would be a dangerous thiug to do, for theperpen- 
dicular height is more than 1, 500 feet. The path is cut like a stair- 
case in this awful declivity,, and if this is the ancient way, as it 
appears to be, modern progress has judged well ; for, commencing at 
the same point as this frightful break-neck path, there is a fine post- 
road, running parallel with the coast, and descending so gradually 
towards Italy, that it only reaches the plain at the distance of three 
leagues. As at the extremity of the mountain, below which Nice 
is situated, the eye hovers over France, so here Italy, with its 
gulfs, its windings, its hills, and its mountains, lies spread out 
before us. . When the atmosphere is sufficiently clear, we may dis- 
tinguish Corsica, and the jagged peaks of the Apennines beyond 
Genoa, stretched out afar upon the horizon. Most striking is this 
glorious spectacle : it seems evident that we here pass from one 
country to another. 

Tradition would make it appear that it was upon the very Foil of 
Turbia that Augustus vanquished the people of the Alps, and, ia 
fact, the possession of this decisive spot seems worthy of dispute. 
But we imagine, that even had not Turbia been the theatre of war, 
ils towering position, which rendered it visible from the coast of 
Prance as well as from the coast of Italy, would have sufficed to 
determine the conquerors to erect there the trophy of their victory. 
We know very little of this war of the Alps, which nevertheless 
had such important results, since it confirmed the Roman dominion 
in these countries. Historians are singularly laconic on the subject. 
Suetonius, in his "Life" of Augustus," merely says : "He sub- 
jugated the Alpiae nations." Appian says : "He subdued by force 
all the barbarous and warlike nations which inhabit the summits of 
the Alps." We find that this war was concluded in the year of 
Rome 739, or B.C. 14.. Several witnesses show that Augustus was 
assisted by Drusus, Tiberius, and Varro. It may be conceived that 



a war which involved all the population of the mountains, from the 1 
Adriatic to the Durance, would be very uncertain, and require 
several campaigns. The war itself was a natural consequence of 
the extension of the empire by the conquests of Julius Caesar. 
Rome could no longer tolerate independent nations between the 
two Gauls, nor that this communication, should' be long exposed to 
the turbulence of the mountaineer*. It Is ; astonishing that, having 
been mistress of Provence so long, she should have delayed until 
now to reduce Ligriria to obedience. Perhaps, with its traditions 
of patience and perseverance, the senate had judged it wise to 
attend first to the most important. This is the opinion of Appian. 
' 1 1 think," said he, "that the state is anxious first of all to secure 
to Rome the right of passage through the Alps'." 

However that may be, we learn from Dion, that in order to pre- 
serve to posterity the memory of this great event, the senate com-? 
manded the erection of a monument upon the summit of the Alps} 
and Pliny has preserved to us the inscription in full which was 
placed upon it. This monument is the tower of Turbia. Too much 
injured by the barbarians to claim any interest as a specimen*' of 
art, it is, nevertheless, interesting to study. Who could gaze upon 
these crumbling stones — the infinite sea stretching put before him r 
the horizon of France on one side, and on the other that of Italy— 
and feel no interest in reflecting on the vicissitudes of the past,? 
wliich predict so many for the future ? 

The monument has undergone such metamorphoses, not only 
from the hand of destruction, but also from change of use, that 
it is difficult to form an accurate idea, from its present condition, of 
what it must have been originally. It now consists- of an enormou^ 
mass, which appears to have been formerly a .quadrangle i it is 
surmounted by a tower which has been cut through the centre, and 
only one half left standing. It is only in the lower' structure that 
the hand of the primitive architect is to be discovered : not only 
the construction of the tower, but the embrasures which crown the 
summit, indicate it a work of the middle ages. We have, in jact* 
the witness of historians to prove that the monument upon which • 
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the barbarians, by way of revenge, were pleased to inflict the 
injuries of mutilation, was changed into a fortress in the time of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines. Thus even its greatness, which 
would seem to have been its guarantee against the action of time, 
became the principal cause of its ruin. We find in the " Nouveau 
Theatre du Picmont et de la Savoic," printed at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, a fine engraving of this curious fortress ; 
but it would be difficult to distinguish there any trace of its an- 
tiquity. The quadrangular structure has been simplified so as to 
form the base of a rampart, from the four, angles of which spring 
quadrangular turrets, and a circular tower crowns the whole. 
Long the subject of dispute between the rival parties, this citadel 
was destroyed at the end of the sixteenth century by Marshal 
Villiers, upon the instigation of the Prince of Monaco, the frontiers 
of whose territories it threatened. But these remains still shed 
over the country a ray of the past, and preserve there the great 
name of Kome. 

After examining the ruins still remaining on the spot, or scat- 
tered over the village, and comparing them with the account of it 
preserved in some authors, it may be conjectured, that the nioini- 



If the heap of rubbish which has accumulated around the monu- 
ment were thoroughly examined, no doubt some important remains 
would be found ; for, although the statues have been broken, they 
have not been taken away. As for the inscription, the adjoining 
representation will show what remains of it. What has become of 
the other fragments? Reduced to the condition of building-stones, 
they serve perhaps for walls to other ruined houses, the owners of 
which were not ambitious of affixing white marble to their doorway. 
Probably also the stones of the arch, upon which no letters are 
visible, would, if reversed, bring to light the remainder of the 
inscription. It would, perhaps, be worthy of the city of Nice to 
remove these stones, and place them in the Museum library ; but 
to us their present situation seems so full of instruction, that we 
should regret to see them removed. 

Aided by the text of Pliny, it is not difficult to find the value of 
each fragment presented to us by this doorway. The principal part 
belongs to the first and second lines of the list of vanquished 
nations : — " Gentes Alpinte devictaa : Trumpilini, Camuni," etc. We 
read upon the stone over the left pillar the lower part of ' ' Alpi," pre- 
ceded by an s, the final letter of "Gentes," and above that — for 
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nient consisted of a quadrangle suiTonnded by Doric columus. 
adorned with statues of the lieutenants of Augustus, and those of 
the vanquished barbarians, and surmounted by a colossal image of 
the emperor. 

M. P. Boyer, a Frenchman, who visited Turbia in 1585, relates 
that he discovered in the enclosure of the fortress a colossal head 
of Augustus, terribly mutilated, but sufficiently preserved to 
allow him to take its measurement, from which he calculated 
that the entire figure must have bc?n twenty-eight feet in height. 
He discovered also the upper part of the torso, and studied it 
sufficiently to deliver a dissertation upon the costume. He sup- 
]:>osed that the rest of the statue had been cut away to furnish 
material for two large tombs, one of which then served for a horse- 
pond. Another interesting discovery was a knee clasped by two 
hands, appearing to have belonged to the figure of a captive, from 
which he concluded that the image of the emperor was not the only 
decoration of the monument. Towards the end of the last century, 
a fine head of Drusus was dug from the ruins. It was purchased 
upon the spot by the prince of Denmark, and placed by him in the 
Museum of Copenhagen, where it may still be seen. 



the letters are upside down — "rumpili" of " Trumpilini." Upon 
the right pillar, the letters kos belong to the word "Venostes,' 
the only word of the list in which this syllable is found. The 
syllable ni, which we read upon two stones, cannot be exactly- 
determined, for in the list given by Pliny there are ten names which 
have this termination. However, if we suppose all these stones 
belong to the first lines of the inscri]ition, the letters may belong to 
" Camuni," to "Brucmi," or else to the final of "Trumpilini." 
But that is of little importance. 

We have only to remark that the stone on the left pillar may serve 
as a commentary on the too concise passage left us by Pliny. As 
naturalists, by the aid of one bone, can reconstruct the entire 
animal, so may we endeavour by the help of this single piece to 
restore the whole tablet. 

In the text of Pliny there are two distinct things to be noticed : 
1st. The dedication to Augustus, "Imp. Cesar, div . . . quod 
ejus ductu auspiciisque, etc." " To the emperor Caesar Augustus 
. . . because it was by his command, and under his auspices, that 
all the Alpine nations of the upper and lower sea were subju- 
gated to the empire of the JRoman people ;" 2nd. The list of the 
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vanquished nations, " Gentes Alpime devicfce, Trumpilini, Cainuni, 
Venostes, etc." It is probable that these two inscriptions, of 
so different a character, occupied different situations upon the 
monument. 

We, however, have only to notice the list of vanquished nations, 
since of the others we have no remains. The inscription upon the 
stone of the left pillar will assist us to calculate the length and 
breadth of the whole. The letters " Alpin," occupying a space of 
nearly four inches, it is easy to determine that " Gentes Alpiuee 
devicfcje " upon the same soale, would occupy more than nine feet. 
This, then, would have been the breadth of the tablet. 

The length, or height, of the inscription may be calculated by the 
names mentioned by Pliny, compared with the dimensions of the 
characters employed. The height of the letters is seven inches, 



that of the space between the lines four inches, whence it follows 
that the spies occupied by the forty -seven names, with title and 
margin, would be about forty-five feet. Perhaps this long inscrip- 
tion wai divided into two tables, and placed upon the front of the 
monument. But be that as it may, it must have been of colossal 
magnitude. 

It miy, perhaps, be contended that the name3 of the nations, 
instead of occupying each its own line, were placed one after 
another, which would much diminish the height of the tablet ; but 
that each of the names occupied its own line can admit of no doubt. 

Here is enough to stimulate the zeal of amateurs ; and we wish 
that these lines, meeting the eye of some one of our countrymen, 
may help to cure him of his ill-humours, by inspiring him with the 
idea of exploring this precious mine of archeeology and the fine arts. 




RUINS OF THE TOWER OF AUGUSTUS AT TURBIA. 



THE WALLACHIAN ROBBER.— II. 

Maruschka gave no answer to Selinfs ambiguous remark, yet it was 
evident these words of the renegade fell upon her like sparks upon 
gunpowder. He, however, said to himself, "Be very careful, 
Selim Baschi. The capricious soul of woman often desires what it 
once disdained. They flee that they may be pursued, and when 
the pursuit is over the game sometimes turns hunter. Thus 
Maruschka may, perhaps, have changed her refusal into a tardy 
consent because she thought herself a medlar, which must be fully 
ripe to taste well." 

This musing was interrupted by a question which the old robber 
put. "How is it," said he, "young apostate, that you roam 
about alone as a wanderer in our mountains ?" 



" Do I not know these hills as well as you ?" replied Selim. "I 
have not lost my way hunting, but merely staid out rather late, 
and am now preparing some refreshment that I may make my way 
back with renewed vigour. I have a reason for hunting beyond 
the pleasure of it We are all fond of game, and every deer I get 
improves my position with my superior." 

"You take a good deal of trouble," observed Maruschka, "to 
please your commanders." 

"It is the only way to obtain promotion," was the apostate's 
reply. "Even Turks are not above studying what is expedient 
for the attainment of their object. I am earnestly endeavouring 
to get into favour ; and if a bold attempt of mine is successful, I 
shall then have powerful advocates who will appreciate my merit 
as it deserves. Mark, Maruschka, if you were in a ' position . to 



